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Thick and Thin Sowing. 


In our last, we made some remarks upon thick 
and thin sowing of wheat, and quoted from ‘‘Mil- 
ler’’ the experiment made in his day upon the 
tillering of winter wheat, the process being aided 
by separating the roots and transplanting them 
two or three times before they came to maturity. 
The result was a yield of three pecks ‘and three 
quarts from one kernel of wheat. Thirty quarts 
from one seed isa magnificent crop. It will be 
seen by this, that it is practicable to obtain the 
usual crop—say fifteen bushels per acre, from a 
very small quantity of seed. Only sixteen ker- 
nels, allowing them all to go through the same 
process and be equally prolific, would produce 
the fifteen bushels. As we said in our last, we 
do not state this for the purpose of recommend- 


ing the practice, although it is very probable, if 


help or laborers were abundant, an acre so man- 
aged would bring an ernormous crop, but to 
prove and illustrate the habits of the wheat plant 
for tilling, and what may be made of it by care- 
ful study and patient labor in aiding it. * lt is 
easily seen that, at the present cost of labor, fif- 
teen bushels of wheat sown broad cast in the 
usual way, although at a much greater cost of 
seed, would, nevertheless, in the end cost much 
less. If we put on, sny two bushels of seed at 
two dollars per bushel, equal to four dollars, with 
only the labor of harrowing in, the diminution 
in the cost of labor would greatly counter-bal- 
ance, in its saving, the extra cost of seed. But 
yet, we wish to excite inquiry into the business 
of wheat culture, and give such facts in regard 
to some of the modes that have been practised to 
produce an increased crop from but little seed. 
We mention the Lois Weedon system, as practis- 
ed by Rev. Mr. Smith, and will give an account 
of some of the experiments based on this system. 

It was first introduced by Sir Hugh Platt, as 
long ago as 1600. He was so well pleased with 
the system that he published a work entitled 
«The New Art of Setting Corn.” The celebrated 
Jethro Tull, some 120 years afterward pursued 
the mode with some important modifications. 
Tull had adopted a theory in his agricultural op- 
erations not altogether correct in its details, and 
yet full of important results. He presented the 
doctrine that manuring might b2 dispensed with, 
provided you pulverized the soil very fine, and 
kept it worked in that condition. Now he was 
only partly right. Manure should not, and in- 
deed cannot be dispensed with as a general thing 
in agricultural operations—but, by working the 
soil, as Tull recommended, much less manure 
need be used, and even with none at all, better 
crops can be obtained than by working the soil 
in the common way with no manure. 

He sowed his wheat in rows, say two rows six 
inches apart, and then a space of thirty inches 
between the next two rows. The wheat was then 
hoed and kept clear from weeds. The broad 
space was horse hoed and the narrow space hand 
hoed. This gave the wheat a chance to tiller 
out, and large crops were obtained for several 
years on the same spot without manure. He 
sometimes harvested in this way, eighty bushels 
to the acre. Mr. Smith’s Lois Weeden system is 
the same, with some modifications. He adopted 
the plan of having triple rows, and a space of 
three feet between this tier of rows—that is— 
three rows of wheat drilled in with a foot space 
between three drills, and then, a space of three 
feet left vacant. He keeps this three feet space 
spaded, or forked up all the time, and the whole 
Next year, this three feet 
space is drilled to wheat, and the space that bore 
wheat last year, left vacant, and spaded, or 
forked up as the other. His soil isa clayey loam. 
It will be seen, that by this process, only half 
the space in an acre is actually covered by the 
crop, and yet the average yield, for ten succes- 
sive crops, was thirty-four bushels of good wheat 
to the acre thus cultivated. Now, if in the or- 
dinary mode of cultivating, we obtain 15 bushels 
and by using less seed and giving the wheat a lit- 
tle more room, and bestowing a little more labor 
without any manuring, we could obtain 34 bush- 
els it would seem to pay. These facts and re- 
sults are at any rate worth knowing. 





What Farmers should Demand. 


A bill to incorporate a State Agricultural Col- 
lege in Wisconsin, passed the Senate, but was de- 
feated in the Assemby branch of the Legislature 
of that State. In a epeech delivered in the form- 
er branch by Senator Van Wyck, we find the fol- 
lowing paragraph, which shadows forth a promi- 
nent reason for the failure of the bill. He said: 

‘It is also unfortunate that the large and im- 

rtant class who are most interested in the ob- 
ject of this bill, are not themselves united ina 
just estimate of itsadvantages. Hundreds of ac- 
tive, intelligent farmers, will rejoice in its pas- 
sage. Many more will, perhaps, > it as of 
no practical utility and a waste of pu 


by their Legislatures and our Government. It is 
with the conviction that the wants of agricultur- 
ists must be told plainly, emphatically, persist- 
ently, and that men and measures relating to the 
interests of the country should be called by their 
right names, that we have felt constrained to 
write plainly upon such topics. If we compla- 
cently swallow all the doses politicians prepare 
for us, without making wry faces and telling 
them what we think of their vile drugs, and 
what we will do if they do not regard our palates 
and dignity, they will continue to dose us with 
nauseating appointments and measures, provided 
such serve their individual purposes best. This 
may be relied upon.’’ 


20@eo 





Ten Acres Enough. 


‘‘Ten acres enough !’’ exclaimes the well to do 
three hundred acre farmer, who wants all the 
land that joins him ; ‘‘enough for what? Possibly 
it might answer for a barn yard and potato patch 
but what else, pray tell me, is it good for?” 
And when we answer that it is enough fora 
farm,—a farm upon which a large family can ob- 
tain a generous support besides ‘‘«making money”’ 
every year, his surprise turns to absolute aston- 
ishment, and he is inclined to doubt the state- 
ment. But farmers who live upon large farms— 
those ranging from two to three and five hundred 
acres, are not aware how much can be produced 
upon ten acres of land provided it is well taken 
care of—nor are they aware of the large amount 
of work which can be performed to advantage up- 
on this miniature farm. In many countries of 
the old world there are thousands of farms not 
over five acres in extent which yield handsome re- 
turns, while in the environs of our large cities, 
from one to three acres would be called a ‘‘place 
of considerable extent.’? Now, although we be- 
lieve the rage for ‘‘large farms’’ and ‘‘more 
land’’ is detrimental to an improved system of 
agriculture—especially in times like the present— 
we also believe that a very small farm has many 
objections, and that the true mean lies between 
two extremes. In the former case the abundance 
begets wastefulness and superficial cultivation : 
in the latter, the farmer feels himself cramped 
and pressed for want of room, unless his situation 
admits of the cultivation of the small fruits as 
the main branch of his operations. Upon a very 
small farm, one is apt to feel the want of more 
pasture and a wuod-lot, the latter a most import- 
ant part ofa farm; but a farm of from thirty to 
seventy acres of good soil, in a favorable location, 
well appropriated to pasture, woodland and till- 
age, combines within itselfas many desirable fea- 
tures as we can well conceive. 

In the vicinity of our large cities, farms have 
within a few years been sub-divided to a great ex- 
tent and made very productive in the growing of 
small fruits for the city markets. In such loca- 
tions ten acres have been found to be a sufficient 
number for profitable culture. In a little work, 
soon to be published, bearing the title at the 
head of this article, the author details his 
experience in cultivating a farm of ten acres 
in extent, in the vicinity of New York. The 
author commenced farming after having been en- 
gaged twenty years in commercial pursuits, and 
his experiences—judging from the extract we 
have seen—are given ina truthful, simple and 
practical manner, and possess the charm always 
incident to personal narration. He illustrated 
by several years of successful culture the truth of 
the sentiment contained in the introduction to 
the volume, a sentiment, often alluded to by the- 
oretical men, and also often demonstrated in 
practice that ‘the mistaken ambition for owning 
twice as much land as one can thoroughly ma- 
nure or profitably cultivate is the great agricul- 
tural sin of this country. Those who commit it 
by beginning wrong, too frequently continue 
wrong. Owning many acres is the sole idea. 
High cultivation of a small tract is one of which 
they have little knowledge.”’ 





Smut in Corn. 


Messrs. Epirors.—Having been troubled for 
the last two years with smut in corn, I wish to en- 
quire the cause through the columns of your paper, 
and also how it may be avoided. Some of my 
neighbors are afflicted in the same manner, while 
others who use the same kind of seed and dress- 
ing raise corn entirely free from smut. 

Respectfully yours, A Susscriser. 


Nors. What is called smut in Indian corn is 
a species of the fungus tribe of plants. I[t has 
its seeds or ‘‘sporules”’ as Botanists call such seeds, 
which are jnvisible to the naked eye. They fast- 
en upon the green stalk where they germinate 
and produce the uncouth, blackish, burls called 
smut. ‘hese seeds thus form a new crop which 
infests the soil and sometimes the manure where 
the corn thus diseased is fed to cattle. It is thus 
continued in more or less abundance another year. 
We once knew a field where Indifn corn had been 
planted for several years in succession so infested 
with it that the proprietor had to give up grow- 
ing it there and move his corn patch to another 
part of his farm. 

The best way to remedy, or rather to prevent 





| 


the evil is to cut off and burn the smutty parts 
as fast as they appear, this will destroy the seeds 


lic money. | and stop propagation from them at least. Shift 


Were it otherwise, were the farmers of this State the field toa distance from the smutty region. 


united in this request, a public sentiment would 
have been created and an influence thrown in and 
around these halls, which, when the great De- 
partment of Agriculture should appear here, as 
now, toask at our hands of its contributions, 
the moderate sum, the paltry sum, I had almost 
said—of thirty thousand dollars—would have 
quickly silenced all cavil and objection.”’ 


And this is the reason, we apprehend, why so 
much legislation, for the benefit of farmers, fails 
of accomplishing the good that is intended. As 
aclass, farmers are too often found to work 
against their own interests, in legislation, because 
they lock at the increase of taxation, small in its 
application to each person, and lose sight of the 
great benefits that will result from carrying out 
the measure for the advancement of agriculture, 
be itan agricultural college or a scientific survey 
of the State. It would seem that farmers of the 
present day, with the advantages given them by 
agricultural societies, and the light and knowledge 
afforded by the agricultural press, ought to be 
sufficiently enlightened and have regard enough 
for their own interests to judge at once what 
measures will promote them, and demand that 
they be carried out. It is in this view that the 
Rural New Yorker, commenting upon the above 
speech, forcibly remarks: «We quote the fore- 
going, not for the benefit of our Wisconsin read- 
ers alone, to show agricalturists precisely what 


| 
| 





hey have got to do in order to secure recognition 


Salt mingled with the manure will help destroy 
the sporules also.—Eps, 


Seedling Potatoes Again. 


In answer to several queries put to us in regard 
to Bulkeley's seedling potatoes, we would say, 
don’t be afraid to try them. They are valuable 
sorts, and have been approved by all those who 
have grown them. The American Institute 
awarded him their silver medal last year in Feb., 
and their diploma at their meeting the following 
September, as a testimonial of their appreciation 
of the quality of his seedlings and of his labors 
in propagatiog them. 

Mr. B. proposes to put into each barrel, a few 
of the celebrated Belgium potatoes, which some 
of the European papers averred produced a thou- 
sand bushels per acre, and fdr a bushel of which 
the Massachusetts Agricultural Society gave $10 
per bushel. We know nothing of this kind, but 
his seedlings are valuable varieties as we know 
from trial. , 








Sweetened up. 


We rectived the other day, from Capt. Shedd 
of Winthtop, an excellent sample of maple syrup 
manufactured by him this spring. It was a su- 
perior article every way, but its excellence proved 
its destruction, for it soon went the way of all 
sweetening. 





Communications, 


For the Maine Farmer. 
Mutton and Wool. 

Messrs. Eprrors :—Is it true or is it merely an 
ungrounded prejudice, that Merino mutton is not 
so good as other mutton—that in both flavor 
and quality it is inferior to the Eng¥ish mutton 
sheep? There is such an opinion afloat, and re- 
ceived probably bya large majority in this vi- 
cinity ; but there are many opinions afloat which 
are widely spread and exert a great influence, that 
have no foundation in truth. How many believe 
that the moon governs the weather! and how 
many farmers have been themselves governed by 
the moon in very many important farming oper- 
ations! It is well to reverence all that is good 
in the past, but that blind reverence for mere 
superstitions, which prevents a thorough sifting 
and investigation of all subjects worth being in- 
vestigated, is more to be deplored than all the 
‘‘South Sea manias’’ that ever prevailed. ‘*Mount 
Shiloh,”’ in your paper of April 7th, assumes that 
Merino mutton is inferior, and the Commissioner 
of Agriculture makes the same assumption, and 
this is the main objection that they can bring 
against this breed of sheep. 

Now the fine haired ox is best for the shambles, 
the Suffolk hog makes the finest grained and best 

rk, and from analogy we should suppose that 

ne-wooled sheep would give us the finest grained 
and best mutton. But let us examine the ques- 
tiun more closely. In the first place, I never 
heard that the owner of Merino sheep found fault 
with their mutton. Indeed I have heard many 
of them praise it, and say they preferred it. 
Hon. Wm. R. Flint, of North Anson, has eaten 
Merino mutton for thirty years without detri- 
ment, and even says he likes it best of any, and 
looks as though he believed what he said. Let 
us next inquire how Merino mutton stands in the 
great markets. I will quote from the Hon. H. 
S. Randall’s Fine Wool Sheep Husbandry. ‘‘Even 
the epicurism of England has decided that this 
breed produced prime mutton. Sir Joseph Banks, 
in a report made in 1802, says: ‘Experience has 
demonstrated already, both at Windsor and Wey- 
bridge, (the royal residences) that Spanish mut- 
ton is of the best quality for a gentleman’s table.’ 
Mr. Wilson, the present Professor of Agriculture 
in the University of Edinburgh, in a recent excel- 
lent paper on ‘The various breeds of Sheep in 
Great Britain,’ furnished by him to the Royal 
Agricultural Society’s Journal, says: ‘They (the 
Merinos) are hardy, and not more subject to dis- 
ease than our own breeds ; they thrive very well 
on moderate keep, and may be fed up to 110 to 
120 pounds weight at two years old; the mutton 
is considered to be ef very good quality.” The 
report of Fessier and Hazard, made to the Insti- 
tute in the year eight of the Republic, shows that 
the same opinion prevailed even thus early in 
France. They say, ‘The experiments we had 
formerly made in feeding of Spanish shecp have 
not been fully detailed. It has been undeniably 
proved that all those animals were fattened, and 
their flesh was at least as delicate as that of any 
other breed of sheep.’ Various French writers 
confirm these views. It is to be remembered 
that in England the Merino mutton had to en- 
counter long established and obstinate prejudices. 
Its people were accustomed to carcasses of a par- 
ticular form, fat laid on in a particular way, and 
more of it in proportion to the lean meat than 
the Merino readily takes on. On the other hand, 
the great body of Americans are neither accustom- 
ed to, nor do they choose excessively fat fresh 
meats of any kind, and particularly mutton. 
Most of them after attempting to eat well cooked 
New Leicester or Dishley mutton with two and a 
half or three inches of outside fat, turn away from 
it with loathing or eat only the leaner parts. * * * 
The meat of the Merino, when well oe 

roperly treated, is juicy, short grained, hig 
Sinead and well flavored.” 

Happening to meet with Mr. L. Bixby, of Cal- 
ifornia, last fall, [ obtained from him the follow- 
ing written statement. 

“I hereby certify that the weight of my Ver- 
mont buck’s fleece'sheared in 1859 was 424 lbs., 
and the age of the fleece 14 months and 10 days. 
The fleece never had a drop of oil applied to it 
and was cleaner than similar fleeces in Maine. 
The pelt of this buck taken off eight months after 
shearing, is now preserved and weighs 38 lbs. dry. 
The ‘thousand dollar’ Hammond buck shears 344 
lbs. of clean unwashed wool. The Spanish Meri- 
no mutton is of better quality than the mutton 
of the coarse wcoled sheep, and brings one cent a 
pound more in the San Francisco market. The 
meat is finer grained, the lean and fat better 
mixed, and there is less waste according to the 
carcass. Our-clip of wool for 1863 was 140,000 
lbs. L. Bixny, or L. B. & Co., 

San Juan, Monteray Co., Cal.” 

The report was quite current in these parts 
that Mr. Bixby, in order to obtain the 424 lbs. 
fleece, oiled the buck frequently, and then turned 
him out to runin the dust. With Mr. Bixby 
mutton isan important item to be considered, 
since he has a market for it at his own door, 
while his market for wool is in New York and 
Boston. Last fall he sold 3300 sheep to the San 
Francisco butchers at one time. Mr. Bixby was 
offered by a wool-grower in California, $600 for 
the use of his ‘‘thousand dollar’ buck tour weeks 
next July. ‘Ah!’ Shiloh will say, ‘that man 
has got the mania.”’ But let us estimate a little 
before we send him to the Insane Hospital. In 
four weeks that buck might become the sire of 
150 lambs, worth to the man for breeding pur- 
— in his own flock perhaps $1500. e see 

y this estimate that the only question after all 

is this. Is that really a superior animal to breed 
from? Ifso, the man is safe enough. In a let- 
ter received from Mr. Bixby last December, he 
says, ‘‘As regards our experience in sheep and 
wool growing, we find that the more Spanish 
Merino we have the more profitable, not in wool 
only, but mutton also.”’ 
That the Merinos may be successfully used for 
stall-feeding I will refer you to the Report of the 
Commissioner ot Agriculture for 1862, page 231. 
I will now dismiss this part of the subject and 
notice some other points in Mount Shiloh’s com- 
munication. 

It is not true of any coarse wooled sheep I was 
ever acquainted with, that one hundred ewes 
kept together in one flock, and managed as the 
best farmers usually manage their sheep in this 
State, ‘‘will yield from one hundred to one hun- 
dred and twenty lambs.’’ They will not yield 
so many, on an average, as the same number of 
Merino ewes kept in the same way, and for this 
reason : Coarse wooled sheep cannot be made to 

rosper so well in large flocks as Merinos can. 

on. J. B. Grinnell = the last % of the a 
missioners of Agriculture, page 505, says: ‘‘The 
coarse-wooled 5 wets produce less wool 
than the Merinos, consume more food, are unsuited 
by nature to congregating in large flocks, and do 
not live so long as the Spanish Merino.”” In m 
opinion there is no question about the kind oi 
sheep best for large flocks. The Merino being 
paturally more gregarious are ee proms kind. 
The only chance for an argument is where small 
flocks of less than fifty are kept and the owner 
wishes to sell bis lambs to the butcher. 

On the subject of yolk, Shiloh is too deep for 
me. Randall says ‘‘all writers are agreed that 
it renders wool pliant and promotes its growth.’’ 
Again he says that ‘‘both the learned the un- 
learned have believed that it constitutes a erie 
of the pabulum of the wool.’’ Shilob would have 
us believe that this secretion of yolk is clear 
waste, but if so, how can the Merino be 80 easily 
kept and so hardy? This secretion is natural 

healthy. It is absolutely necessary to the 
production of good wool. It is also probably 
romp Ba revent too great friction at the 
joints of the , and also to prevent the felti 
of the fleece. Now if yolk per all these 
offices, and is actually ‘‘food’’ for the wool, 
moting its growth, we need not Be span F ot 
much about it. An excess of yolk should, how- 








Y | grumbling. 





ever, be avoided, except in selecting a buck to 
cross with native ~~ in which case the excess 
in the buck might make up for the deficiency in 
the natives. « 

Mount Shiloh asserts that the Merino sheep 
yields no more wool than sheep of other breeds 
of similar size. I might bring forward a large 
amount of testimony to subvert this assertion. 
A full blooded Merino has about 44,000 fibres to 
the square inch ; the coarse wooled sheep of Ger- 
many about 5,500, and ours probably about the 
same. Now it seems strange when the Merino is 
much better covered with wool than the native 
sheep, and the fleece is eight times as compact, 
that it should be no heavier! 

The quiet disposition of the Merino is a strong 
argument in its favor, especiall when in the pas- 
ture. The following estimate I believe to be 
under the truth rather than over. Three Merino 
ewes, taking an average from a large flock, can 
be kept a year as cheap as two natives. They 
will yield at least sixteen pounds of well washed 
wool, and the natives not more than eight pounds. 
So that we not only have a better quality of wool 
that will bring a higher price in the market, but 
twice the number of pounds for the same cost in 
keeping. 

Will not brother Shiloh come down from his 
misty mountain tops and give us in plain farmer 
style, his real name. Should I go that way I 
should like to callon him. I half suspect him of 
having purchased a high priced coarse-wooled 
buck, and of having the Cotswold fever, though 
he may not have the Merinos. 

Yours, &c., Samus. JOHNSON. 

Jackson, April 12, 1864. 





For the Maine Farmer. 


mapen Bees. 





Messrs. Epitors :—Inasmuch as the superiori- 
ty of the Italian bee bas not been fully establish- 
ed in the minds of bee-keepers generally, and as 
it is by experience that it must be established, if 
at all, I propose to give through the columns of 
the Farmer, \ py experience in introducing the 
Italian queen ¢o a hive of common bees, with the 
result. 

In the spring of 1863, I saw an advertisement 
in the Farmer that Mr. C. B. Cotton of West 
Gorham, Maine, would furnish the pure Italian 

ueen, warranted to be fecundated by a pure 

talian drone, for five dollarseach. I immediate- 
ly ordered two queens, one for my neighbor, Mr. 
Greenlief Smith, and one for myself. But owing 
to orders being in before us, we did not get our 
queens till the very last of July. They were sent 
to us in small boxes, accompanied by about two 
hundred [talian worker bees. ‘The boxes in which 
they were sent, were fastened to a board, side by 
side, intending to be sawed apart before giving 
them their liberty. This, through ignorance, we 
failed todo, but gave them their liberty as they 
were sent, and the consequence was, the queens 
got together and one was killed in the fight. 

The remaining queen we introduced to swarm 
ina moveable comb hive of Mr. Smith on the 
second day of August. Eight days before this, 
however, we had removed the native queen from 
the hive preparatory to the introduction of this 
Italian queen. The swarm immediately com- 
menced to rear @ new queen, as soon as they dis- 
covered the loss of their old one, by starting 
seven queen cells, all of which were cut out at 
the time we introduced the Italian queen. They 
were then ready to adopt the Italian queen as 
they had no eggs or young worms to rear a queen 
from. When we lifted out each sheet of comb 
to cut these queen cells, we judged that there was 
not more than eight pounds of honey in the hive. 
In November following we again examined the 
swarm by lifting out every sheet of comb, and we 
found the hive nearly fullof honey ; and the bees 
bad changed almost entirely to Italians, and but 
few of the native bees to be seen in the hive. 

All this was accomplished after the honey sea- 
son had passed for the common bees. As one in- 
terested in bee-keeping, I should like to hear 
from others whv have tried the Italianbee. 

Winthrop, April 15, 1864. Cc. M. 

— ~~ 0eer——-- 
For the Maine Farmer. 


Merino Sheep. 











Messrs. Eptrors:—In the Farmer of March 
31, is an article from Merino, in reply to my 
sheep queries, in which the writer—though 
doubtless without intending it—misrepresents 
me. I did.not say, ‘‘I thought the Merino mut- 
ton was not eatable,’’ nor ‘‘that they were un- 

rofitable sheep to keep.’’ I stated that I Aad 

en told so; but I stated plainly for myself, that 
‘*I knew but very little personally about them.’’ 
Merino says, the best mutton sheep in market 
are, Spanish Merinos. Now, this is more than [ 
can swallow, it is contrary to nature. I cannot 
believe that the best wool breed, and the best 
mutton breed, are one and the same, any more 
than I can that the best racer, and best cart 
horse, belong to the same breed. What 1 wished 
to know was, whether the Merinos would make 
good fair mutton? A large sheep dealer came 
here last fall to buy lambs for market. He in- 
structed the man employed by him ‘‘not to buy 
any Merino lambs,’’—the direction was unneces- 
sary as there are no Merinos here—but suppos- 
ing a man had all the Merinos he could winter 
beside the lambs, what would he do with them, 
if they would not sell? I have no prejudice 
at all, against the Merinos, but my object is to 
get at the honest truth in regard to the merits of 
the different breeds of sheep. 1 wish to express 
my thanks to ‘‘Mount Shiloh,” for his articles 
upon the subject. I can appreciate what he 
says about the ‘‘Merino sheep fever,’’ for [ had it 
myself last fall, but not having the ample means 
required to purchase a buck, I was obliged to 
wait until they might be had lower, or I had 
more money, I therefore thought best to improve 
the time by getting all the information I could— 
hence my queries in the Farmer. Time subdues 
all things, and has subdued my fever; now if I 
go in for the Merinos, it will be because I am 
convinced of their superior merits, ditto of any 
other breed. I intend to buy or hire a buck next 
fall, if.I can decide which kind is best. I should 
like to see something about the South Downs, if 
any one has the practical information to give. 

A Younc Farmer. 
Roxbury, April 14th. 





For the Maine Farmer. 


Maple Sugar. 





Messrs. Eprrors :—I have ever been an advo- 
cate for making maple sugar, but have been met 
by my neighbors with this objection: that it was 
hard work and would not pay. I am now eight 
years old, and to answer their objections, I will 
state what I have done the present spring. I 
commenced to tap my trees the 25th of March ; 
tapped fifty, and with my own labor have made 
one hundred and forty pounds of good sugar, 
which seljs for thirty cents per pound, and no 
I did it all in the woods. I tap 
with a three-quarter inch auger, or bit. I bore 
into the tree from one to one and a half inches. 
I know from experience and observation, that it 
is not best to plug up the holes, as the damage to 
the tree will be less where the wound is left free 
to cleanse and dry. Gipron Powers. 
Paris, April 13th, 1864. 


For the Maine Farmer. 
“To whom it may Concern.” 


I noticed a statement in the Farmer of the 14th 
taken from the Lewiston Journal, stating that 
Dea. Jacob Golder of that place, has a cow from 
which he has made 398 lbs. of butter the past 
year, that is 1 lb. and about 2 oz. per day for 
the entire year. We would inquire of what her 
feed was, what it cost to keep her a year, what 
price he puts upon her, and if the cow fever is 
not raging in that vicinity? It looks a little 
like it. 1n this vicinity we think it a good cow 

Stetson, April 14th. . Dovsrrut. 





Agricultural Miscellany. 


The Shepherd Dog. 


T will give a short account of what I used to do 
with my dog Coronet, which I fear those who 
have never seen a well broke dog work, will be apt 
to class among dog stories. 

When Colonel was six months old, [ drove with 
him a flock of sheep from Ohio to Lllinois, spend- 
ing forty-seven days on the road. He had never 
been behind a flock of sheep until the day I start- 
ed. In four weeks’ time | could send him into a 
hundred acre pasture, and he would make the 
circuit of it and bring the flock out without leay- 
ing a sheep, and without burrying them out of a 
walk. By the way, it is very important to break 
a dog to go slow—the most of dogs are too eager 
and hurry sheeptoo much. I ferried the Wabash 
river at Attica. The boat ran up on a low lever 
bar where were no yards or fences to assist in 
getting the sheep aboard. With two hands and 
the dog I loaded the boat without having to catch 
one of them, and the flock made five boat loads. 
[ got up on the bank where the dog could see me 
well, and then by motions made him jam the 
flock down tight to the boat, and when well jam- 
ed up, mount on their backs ani by barking and 
nipping—not severe enough to say biting—shovel 
them right in. No ten men without a dog could 
have loaded them so soon, if at all. 

When I had occasion to drive, not to exceed 
ten hundred sheep a few miles, I wanted no other 
help but the dog's. I have driven that many 
sheep along the road six or eight miles, where it 
was unfenced, sometimes on one and sometimes 
both sides, myself being ahead of the flock, the 
dog behind, the sheep so strung through the tim- 
ber that perhaps I did not see the dog for an hour 
ata time. 

When the flock got to spreading out fan shaped, 
asa flock will where there isa chance to pick, 
Colonel would go out and turn in the corners, 
passing up just far enough to effect that purpose 
and no farther. He used apparently as much 
judgment in passing up the side of a flock just so 
far, as would a man. When he was in doubt 
about an order, he would stop and look hack un- 
til the motion was repeated. I have many a day 
driven all over the prairie and taken a flock in 
every direction by walking on before, leaving 
him to bring the sheep after me, without looking 
at him orspeaking tohim. I could send him two 
miles out into the prairie after a thousand sheep 
which were strung for half a mile, and he would 
collect and drive them all up to me. I have own- 
ed other dogs which would do the same, but none 
but him that did not rush the sheep too hard.— 
[ could send Colonel over a fence and on ahead a 
quarter of a mile to stand in a cross-lane to pre- 
vent the flock from turning out of the road. I 
have herded a thousand sheep with him for weeks 
on pieces of grass surrounded by other crops.— 
When herding on a piece of grass bounded on two 
er more sides by other crops, | watched one side 
und let him guard the remaining sides. His man- 
ner was to steal quietly along in the edge of the 
corn wherever he saw the sheep approaching too 
near, and show himself merely sufficient to make 
them turn their heads in another direction, yet 
not enough to frighten them over to the other side 
of the field. With him I could feed off a piece 
of grass bounded on all sides by corn clear to the 
edge without allowing the sheep to destroy a doz- 
en ears. I herded one fall ona farm of about 
seven hundred acres which bad not a single divi- 
sion fence. There were about a dozen shoats 
which were frequently getting under the gate in- 
to the farm, making it necessary for the owner of 
the farm to mount his horse and ride through two 
hundred acres of corn to get them out. As I 
came up with my flock for dinner one day, I met 
him at the gate as he was about to ride out into 
the corn. Hailing me he said, ‘‘Those {emphat- 
ic) shoats are out agiin in the corn; don’t you 
think Colonel would bring them out? I told him 
I thought he would ; so I showed the dog the pig 
tracks and said, ‘*-Hunt them out, Colonel.’’— 
We sat down at the gate while Colonel strack 
out into the corn. In the course of twenty min- 
utes he came out with five or six of them, keep- 
ing far enough behind to not have them turn at 
bay, and guiding them always towards the gate. 
He made three or four trips until all were out. 
He acted as if he knew that it would not do to 
worry a hog if you wished to drive him. Now 

our cur dog would have pitched into the first 
og he came to, grabbed him by the ear and had 
him so well chawed up and sulky that you would 
have had to haul him out of the field. Right 
here allow me to say that even if one has no 
sheep, a Scotch shepherd is the best farm dog he 
can have. They are not severe enough or strong 
enough to hold a hog, but for driving all sorts of 
stock are quite a help, which is more than can be 
said of the mongrels which most men keep. In 
looking at some of our nondescript curs, I have 
frequently wondered whether, if their pedigree 
could be traced, they would not be found to have 
some of the blood of the thirty-nine of the forty 
ure breeds into which the dog race is divided.— 
Would not some future Dog Heraldry Office have 
a good time in making out a family-tree for some 
plebian cur that wished to set up asa patrician 
on the strength of having made a pile by a shod- 
dy contract? You will hear almost every man 
who owns a ‘‘yaller dog’’ (could 1 putgé any bet- 
ter ?) say that he would not take twenty, fifty or 
one hundred dollars for ‘‘that thar y Ad thar.”’ 
I notice that men price their dogs in very even 
sums—and the meaner the dog the higher the 
ure at which some lucky man might become 
his owner. Among do do not believe there 
are more than three or four breeds which pay in 
dollars and cents for their keep, and among these 
few breeds not one in ten of the individual dogs 
composing them is anything buta nuisance, The 
shepherd dog, not only asa breed, is of great 
value, but nine-tenths of individual shepherd 
dogs are worth to their owners in cash from five 
to fifty dollars per year.— Prairie Farmer. 


Breeding Poultry. 


As the subject of Poultry Breeding seems to be 
at this time occupying the minds of our young 
and enterprising agricultural community, a few 
words from an Eastern subscriber upon this sub- 
ectj, may not come amiss. 

: the first place, poultry keeping may be made 
as remunerative to the farmer as any domestic 
animal he may keep ; but to do this he must give 
them the same attention as is bestowed upon his 
swine, cows, horses or other animals ; they should 
be housed and fed as regularly as any other farm 
stock. The lack of this is one of the most prom- 
inent mistakes made by many farmers. I never 
take my breakfast until my fowls have had theirs 
or my tea until they have picked their platirs 
clean. And above all, be sure your fowls have 
access to pure water. I mean e water, not 
that which has been exposed to the rays of the 
sun for the past 12 hours ; and again careful 
that the coop is raked and cleaned of all manure 
and other filth every week, and lime freely spread 
about the roosting apart 











ment. 
We will imagine our reader to be the 

of a coop 24 by 12 feet, the front posty pisee, 
without floor. Now if there is a prospect of your 
fowls being allowed to roam about the farm, you 
may keep 25 fowls ; if confined most of the time, 
not more than 12 in number can be profitably and 
comfortably accommodated. Your first duty in 
the morning isto wash your water dishes thor- 
oughly, replenish with the purest water ; 
then satisfy their hunger with grain, corn and 
oats. I prefer oats to barley for laying fowls, 
Keeping y them continually either soaked scraps, 
or old beef or horse flesh, which is much better 
than scraps. Allow them free access to finel 
pulverized oyster shells or lime. Your fowls will 
need no more attention until evening, at which 
time feed with scalded meal. The coop should be 
thoroughly whitewashed two or three times dur- 
ing the season, and allow no rooster with the 





flock in the winter season. whey sire, be 
management and with the proper breed 





your flock will return a large profit in eggs 
through the winter season. The stock fowls in- 
tended for the following winter should be hatched 
in March or April, so as to be matured and in 
laying condition in the fall. 

[ am wintering 50 pullets of the Brabam breed, 
Which I believe is now admitted by all American 
as well as English and French poulterers to be 
far superior to any known kind. I certainly find 
them for laying qualities and for the market much 
better than any breed I have ever kept. The live 
weight of my 50 pullets is 325 Ibs., averaging 64 
bs. per fowl. I have single pullets weighing 
from 8 to 9 lbs. My eggs sell readily from 3 to 5 
cents more per dozen in our market than common 
eggs, on account of their size. I am fully con- 
vinced that the most unprofitable stock a farmer 
can keep is a flock of half-starved fowls, and that 
the most remunerative stock to the pocket as well 
as to the eye of the farmer, is a flock of well-fed 
Pa managed fowls.—Joun S. Ivzs, in 
N. E. Farmer. 





Breaking Kicking Cows. 





There is nothing easier than for an animal to 
be impressed with the idea of cause and effect. 
The farmer who calls his pigs to dinner, associates 
in their minds that call and a fine meal. . The 
shepherd teaches his whole flock to come at his 
word for the salt or meal which he.gives them, 
and so ina hundred other instances. If cause 
and effect may be thus pleasingly connected to- 
gether, it may be also in the way of pemalty. 
This brings me to my mode of treating kicking 
cows. I first place them inasmall yard, and 
make myself familiar to them, if they are at all 
wild, by stroking them or feeding them small 
morsels, This may be continued fur some time if 
necessary. I then commence milking, placing a 
switch or rawhide under my left arm, and the 

il in the left hand, so as to evade any kick. 

ly great leading principle is, never to strike but 
once at a time, no matter what the provocation 
may be, and always to keep perfectly cool. A 
single stroke always produces terror but not ex- 
citement, and is, therefore, infinitely more dreaded 
than a storm of blows, which induce a reaction. 

When I commence milking, if the animal kicks 
or attempts to kick, the whip is quickly with- 
drawn from under the left arm by the right or 
milking-hand, and a single cut is applied to the 
back of the animal. If she starts to run, another 
single cut across the face brings her to a stand- 
still. 1am especially careful never to strike but 
once, and the whip is,immediately returned to 
the left arm. The animal is stroked ur soothed 
in a firm pleasant voice, and the milking re-com- 
menced. Every repetition of the offence or at- 
tempt at the offence, is treated in precisely the 
same way. It issurprising to one who has not tried 
this mode, what a short time is required for the 
animal to understand exactly what is meant. 
The kick is always sure to be followed by the 
single dreaded blow, and the animal soon comes 
to understand that it is undesirable to repeat it. 
I once met with a cow remarkable for the large 
quantity of rich excellent milk which she gave, 
that wasa furious kicker. Very few persons 
could endure her bad habits, and she had been 
sold from owner to owner at successively dimin- 
ished prices. I told her last owner that I could 
easily cure her; the remark, of course, was re- 
ceived with perfect incredulity. The treatment I 
have described was given—at the first milking 
there was some pretty sharp blows from her hoof, 
which were dexterously evaded, and the single 
stroke of the whip given invariably in every in- 
stance. Before the milking was completed, they 
had become much less frequent. At the second 
milking, the animal kicked only twice—and the 
third none at all—in other words, she was cured, 
and in two lessens—only one-third the time which 
certain advertising pretenders offer to teach the 
French language. Before the operation, this cow 
was a terror to the milker—her legs were strong- 
ly strapped together, a man st at her head, 
and the milker worked with a constant fear of 
some warlike demonstration. Now, she became 
mild and gentle, never stirred a foot, and with 
half-closed eyes continued to chew her cud as 
long as the milking was going on—and she 
seemed herself entirely satisfied with the chango 
that had come over her,, 

I never found but one cow that I could not en- 
tirely break of kicking—and this was an animal 
of extraordinary shrewdness, who seeing my firm 
and prepared manner, would never kick while [ 
had her in hand, although treating every other 
person with warlike demonstrations. 

If men who manage domestic animals, would 
exercise a moment's reflection, they would see 
that their irregular, random and passionate 
treatment could do nothing elee than make them 
worse. They must adopt a kind, firm, self-con- 
troled manner, and a complete system, faithfully 
carried out, to produce the desired results.— 
Country Gentleman. 





Cultivation of Onions. 





Success in this culture demands the most = 
severing industry and watchful care. No lazy 
man can succeed in it. Any land that will yield 
a good crop of Indian corn—say fifty bushels to 
the acre—can be made to produce onions. There 
are — essential points in the culture to be 


rded. 
The soil must be thoroughly prepared. Nothb- 
ing less than the best garden culture will fit it 
for growing the onion. Although the plant ma- 
tures chiefly on the surface, still its delicate fibres 
penetrate to to the depth of a foot or more, in 
search of sustenance and moisture; and there- 
fore every facility to aid their ready penetration 
should be afforded—not only aid to penetrate, 
but vigilance to preserve from harm. Nothing 
can be more injurious to the growth of the onion, 
that the rude fracture of these fibres. Hence 
weeds should have no place on onion grounds. 
I have frequently known a loss of full half the 
= by suffering them to remain a week too long 
without eradicating the weeds. When the in- 
jury is once done, it cannot be repaired. The 
delicate sensitiveness of the onion admits no 
atonement for a wanton hye nal 

A crop may not be expected without un- 
aie teem sed care. Care from the be- 
ginning to the end—care in the preparation of 
the ground—care in the selection and growing of 
the seedse—care in depositing—care in eradicating 
the weeds—care in securing the crop, and care in 
taking it to market, under circumstances the most 
favorable. 

First and foremost, it is necessary to be vigilant 
et pe the seed early. Those who are up 
and doing, are sure to find their reward in grow- 
ing the onion. There are so many em 
ments in the way of their successful growth, in 
this cold and changeable climate, that no fair 
day after April commences, should be permitted 
to pass without something being done on the 
field for onions, either in fitting the ground, 
fining the manure, or in distributing it upon the 
surface so that it will not be in the way of the 
even distribution of the seed. The seed is dis- 
tributed by machines, in rows fourteen inches 
apart, as straight as they can be made, to facili- 
tate the safe ee of the onion weeder, 
which passes between the rows so as to 
cut the weeds without disturbing oe pants. 
Whatever weeds remain uncut, are carefully re- 
moved by the fingers of boys or girls, who pass 
on their knees between the rows. No one who is 
afraid of soiling their knees or their fingers need 
engage in the culture of the onion. Nothing 
short of a close embrace will command the sym- 
Peay or affection of this plant. 

I have spoken of thorough manuring, and 
rarely have [ known a crop to be injured by # too 
free application of manure.- inarily, six, 
eight or ten cords of good, well fined manure is 


applied annually to each acre, and such spplica- 
tion 1 have known successfully for t years. 
Unlike most other crops, the onion con to 


grow well after itself for many years in succes- 
sion. I know no limit in this respect. 
Any good manure is good for onions. None 


better than that made in the barn-yard, where 
stock is generously fed, and where the shovel is 
faithfully used in fining it. Fining ot the ma- 
nure and pulverization of the soil are essential 
prerequisites to the growing of the onion.—Coun- 
try Gentleman. 


Improving old Meadows and Orchards. 


A fruit grower in Canada thus relates his e 

rience in renovating an old apple orchard and a 
worthless meadow. The soil was a poor, shaly, 
yellow sand, which from the presence of thin veins 
of clay hardpan, running horizontally through it, 
and from the neighborhood of a higher land was 
always more or less wet, with cold, spring water; 
it was not wet enough to be swampy, bat it was 
always cold and moist. The = trees were most 





miserable affairs, stunted ang covered with bark 
lice. All these branches were covered with these 
lice to the last year’s growth, and the fruit was 
mere rubbish, although of good kinds. 

We commenced with plaster, patting at the 
rate of a barrel and a half to the acre. e tried 
lime in some parts, and ashes in others, without 
marked effect. The plaster, however, told won- 
derfully ; and the second year we hed a great in- 
crease in the apples, and also of the We 
then sowed the seeds froma hay loft over the 
whole. We fed cattle on it, and spread all the 
droppings in the spring. The grass mended tol- 
erably, bat the apple trees grew very fast. We 
continued this course for three years, putting on 
plaster every year. The grass continued good, 
and the trees grew 8o fast that they soon shed the 
old bark, and with it the bark lice, and bore fruit 
to the astonishment of every one. 

We observed that where there was any high 
grass left in the fall, the meadow improved t 

next year. We still could get no manure to the 
place. The apple trees had spread their branch- 


es so low that cattle destroyed the fruit. We 
were afraid that the continued plastering with- 
out manure would ruin the ground, and there- 


fore tried cutting the meadow once for hay, and 
— the whole of the after grass to rot on the 
ground. The success of this exceeded belief. 
The succeeding spring the grass was a month 
earlier than it was before. We continued the 
plaster, and have since that time followed the 
same course. The apple trees are now grown to 
such an extent that pasturing is out of the ques- 
tion, and we now content ourselves with one cut 
of hay, and the apples the last three years—we 
have had extraordinary heavy crops as much as 
four tons per acre. 

This is not a mere casual experiment ; we have 
now cultivated the field for nine years. We have 
quadrupled the amount in grass. We have the 
best bearing orchard in the neighborhood ; all 
the tree and bark lice are gone from them, and 
the new branches which have come out are larger 
than the original bodies of the trees; and I have 
no hesitation in saying that the place is worth 
four times the rent it was when we commenced 
the system. : 

We have since tried other meadows on clay 
land, and the result is equal to that of the first 
experiment. I can, therefore, snee say that if 
= want to improve your meadows, plaster 

wt | in the spring, cut the first crop for hay, 
then let the after grass grow, and leave it to rot 
on the ground. Plaster again each spring, and 
in three years you will have brought the land 
into the best meadow you ever saw. 
Don't pasture after the first crop, but leave the 
whole of the after grass. 
If you can manure without fear of the expense 
or trouble, I should by all means do so; but 
whatever you do, see that you leavea heavy ru 
on the ground in the fall; so heavy that the 
frost will not be out of the ground so soon as in 
the neighboring land by a fortnight, and I will 
answer for the result. 

Adjoining the orchard above mentioned we have 
a garden with someapple trees in it. We manure 
this} and. dig round the trees, and raise ta- 
bles. These apple trees bear one crop in three 
years only and the growth and health of the 
trees is not to be compared with those in the 
orchard, where the ground is never touched or 
manured, except by the after grass and plaster. 





Coughing Horses. 


It is well known that feeding horses on clover 
hay often makes them cough, but the why and 
wherefore may not beso generally known. From 
observation I have become fully satisfied that the 
manner of feeding hay to horses is the cause. 
The usual custom is to let them draw it through 
a rack, thus stripping off the fine dust which ad- 
heres to the stalk, which, being drawn into the 
lungs in respiration produces the cough. The 
cure consists in removing the cause—that is, the 
racks—and allowing the animals to take their 
food in the natural way. I have removed all of 
mine, and now feed my horses on the barn floor, 
having @ breastwork sufficiently high for them to 
eat over. In this way they can be fed hay with- 
out raising a dust, they get none under their 
feet and the labor of cleaning out mangers is 
saved. Whatever is left is easily pushed out 
with a rake into the yard for the cattle. The 
dust on the hay will do the horses no barm if 
taken into the stomach. Since making the im- 
provement above mentioned in my feeding appar- 
atus, 1am not troubled with coughing horses. 
There is no patent on my invention; my breth- 
ren can use it freely.—Cor. Country Gentleman. 





Borers in Fruit Trees. 


Bore the trees about one inch in depth with a 
gimlet or auger ; fill the hole thus made, with 
sul pher, and then secure it with clay or shoemaker’s 
wax. The sulph will penetrate the tree, or 
the sap will carry it into the pores of the tree 
and the borers will disappear and the trees will 
recover from their injurious effects. I saved a 
thrifty apple tree by this method a few years 
since. The sulphur does not injure the tree ; the 
hole made for it will w up, and the tree 
will thrive again. If holes made by the borers 
are accessible, fill them with sulphur, and the 
borers will not again trouble the tree. 

If the trees are large, more sulphur will be re- 
quired, and poieee an inch augur would not, be 
too large. Let the sulphur be put into the tree 
in half a dozen places. It will not injure the 
tree, and isa certain remedy against borer. 
—N. Y. Observer. 





Corn Fodder 


Every dairyman ought to sow an acre or two of 

ound with corn. This isan important 
"i ——~ cows, and will increase rales! of mil 
when the pastures n to up in summer. 
as tho poauabenunnted orien of milk, cheese 
and butter, it behooves the farmer to ce as 
much of these as he possibly can, and there is no 
surer or cheaper way of obtaining satisfactory re- 
sults from his dairy than by feeding well with 
green fodder like tender corn stalks, cabbages, etc. 
Some sow in drills, by furrowing out the land, 
strewing the seed in the furrows and coverin 
with a w. From two to three bushels o 
seed are required to the acre, to produce a heavy 
crop. 





Soaking Seeds. 


The Chinese seldom sow a crop without having 
reviously soaked their seeds in diluted manure, 
eeping there until the in to sprout.— 

They — that this not only give the x sere an 
early and vigorous start, but preserves seeds 
from worms or birds. The practical results of 
Chinese agriculture are too important for us to 
speak of them with contempt. Would it not be 
well for us to use come safe steeps for our corn. 
squashes, melons, etc., as a general rule, and not 
an exception ? 


"Cows in milk require more food in propor- 
sign to. their Mam A O68 ht, than either oxen or 
ing cattle. Cows eat less, however, thrive 
Keates: and give méso milk. when housed all (@e 








- 


time, than when exposed to the cold. 





